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THE  CONSERVATIVE  LEGACY,  1880. 
LIBERAL  WORK,  1880-1883. 

Earl  Granville,  as  President  at  the  Banquet,  having  given  the 
toast,  “ Success  to  the  National  Liberal  Club,”  Mr.  Gladstone, 
President  of  the  Club,  responded  as  follows  : — 

Lord  Granville,  my  Lords,  and  Gentlemen, — I need  not  say 
with  how  much  pleasure  it  is  that  I am  called  upon  to  meet  you 
on  this  great  occasion,  not  only  because  you  constitute  in  your 
selves  so  vast  a number,  but  likewise  because  you  aim,  and  not 
irrationally,  to  give,  so  far  as  a convivial  meeting  can  give,  in 
your  own  persons  a representation  of  the  country.  1 rejoice,  my 
Lords  and  Gentlemen,  to  think  that  the  day  should  have  come 
when,  as  Lord  Granville  has  told  you,  it  is  your  happy  fortune  to 
receive  compliments  from  your  Conservative  opponents  on  the 
excellence  of  your  organisation.  The  strength  of  tlie  Liberal 
Party  has  never  been  deficient ; but  undoubtedly  at  times  it  has 
fallen  behind  in  the  point  of  unity  of  action  and  in  the  point  of 
effective  organisation.  With  respect,  my  Lords  and  Gentlemen,  to 
unity  of  action,  no  person,  I think,  can  at  this  time  be  so  well 
entitled  as  myself  to  bear,  on  behalf  of  the  Party,  an  emphatic  and 
a most  grateful  testimony.  With  respect  to  organisation,  we  do  not 
require  to  assert  anything  on  our  own  behalf,  for  from  the  mouth 
of  the  adversary  proceeds  the  declaration  that  they  find  they 
cannot  do  better  than  imitate  ourselves.  But  although,  my  Lords 
and  Gentlemen,  we  stand  well  apparently  on  these  points,  and, 
I trust,  shall  continue  to  stand  well  on  every  other  point — if  we 
may  believe  those  of  the  rival  faction,  we  stand  exceedingly  ill, 
and  they  appear  to  think  there  is  but  one  thing  that  would  cure 
the  desperate  malady  under  which  we  labour,  and  that  is  that 
we  should  turn  Conservatives. 

Well  now,  my  Lords  and  Gentlemen,  there  is  one  fundamental 
and  comprehensive  reason  why,  in  my  judgment,  that  cannot 
be ; and  I will  endeavour  to  illustrate  it  in  your  hearing,  if 
I can,  by  a very  humble  illustration.  We  all  know  a class 
of  our  fellow-citizens — a very  humble  class — who  pursue  their 
calling  under  no  favourable  conditions  in’  the  streets  of 
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London,  and  whose  lot,  so  far  as  my  observation  goes,  is  only 
varied  by^  their  walking  sometimes  on  the  kerbstone  and  some- 
times in  the  gutter.  These  fellow  citizens  of  ours  have  it  for 
their  lot  that  the  manly  and  interesting  proportions  of  the  human 
form  are  in  their  case  disguised  both  before  and  after  by  certain 
oblong  f )rmations  which  appear  to  have  no  higher  purpose  than 
what  is  called  conveying  an  advertisement.  It  is  to  one  of 
those  at  Ivertisements,  lately  conspicuous  in  the  streets  of 
London,  that  I wish  for  a moment  to  call  your  attention. 
We  have,  seen — I think  it  was  about  two  or  three  weeks  ago, 
and  for  i l considerable  time,  but  perhaps  the  funds  for  the  pro- 
longatio  i of  the  process  may  have  fallen  short — we  have  seen,  I 
say,  these  placards,  representing  as  an  emblem  the  clock — the 
beautifu  I clock — of  the  tower  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  and 
this  eml  lem  was,  as  I think,  with  a singular  infelicity,  appended 
to  the  a]  inouncement  of  the  foundation  of  a new  Conservative 
journal.  Kow  that  clock,  my  Lords  and  Gentlemen,  is,  as  I 
believe,  bhe  regulator  of  ^time,  and  a guarantee  of  accurate  time, 
for  the  ■'  k^hole  people  of  London.  But  if  that  is  so,  it  cannot  be  a 
Conserv  itive  clock.  A Conservative  clock,  gentlemen — and  this 
is  its  gr  ;at  characteristic — a Conservative  clock  is  always,  in  all 
circums  .ances  and  on  every  question,  behind  time.  Our  daily 
experiei  ce  in  the  Houses  of  Parliament  supplies  us  with  too 
ample  means  of  illustrating  that  proposition.  Not  to  travel 
beyond  that  which  lies  nearest  at  hand,  you  are  aware  that  during 
the  debates  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  the  hist  few  days  the 
Conser\  ative  Party  have  been  announcing  with  much  self- 
gratulal  ion  the  propriety  of  the  political  emancipation  of  the 
Roman  Catholics  and  of  the  J ews.  The  Roman  Catholics  were 

emancij  ated  fifty-four  years  ago  and  the  Jews  were  emancipated 
twenty-  &ve  years  ago  ; but  at  and  long  before  these  periods  the 
whole  ( bnservative  Party,  with  the  rarest  exceptions,  had  been 
busied  ; n resisting  both  of  those  changes,  and  only  on  account  of 
the  sad  calamity  which  always  besets  them — that  their  clock  is 
invaria  )ly  behind  time. 

We  .l,  my  Lords  and  Gentlemen,  it  may  be  truly  said  we 
ought  bo  be  able  not  only  to  shew  up  our  opponents,  which 
appears  to  me  to  be  the  highest  form  of  political  art  that 
is  in  Ihe  slightest  degree  held  in  honour  in  the  Opposition 
camp,  1 'ut  to  say  something  of  ourselves,  and  perhaps  after  three 
years  < f ofiice  it  may  be  thought  reasonable,  if  your  patience  on 
this  CO]  Lvivial  occasion  permits,  that  I should  say  something  on 
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the  subject  of  the  duties  which  we  undertook  in  1 88»0,  and  of  the 
circumstances  in  which  we  have  endeavoured  to  perform  them. 
The  problem  that  then  presented  itself  to  us  was  a threefold 
problem.  There  was  an  enormous  legislative  arrear.  There  was  an 
amount  of  embarrassment  and  complication,  and  even  risk  beyond 
seas,  in  foreign  countries  and  in  our  own  trans-marine  possessions, 
which  had  never  been  handed  over,  so  far  as  I know,  at  any  period 
of  our  history  from  one  Government  to  another.  There  was  also 
a condition  of  finance  in  which  deficiency  had  become  habitual, 
and  threatened  possibly  even  to  become  alarming.  With  that 
threefold  problem  we  had  to  cope  as  well  as  we  could. 

I must  begin  with  a sad  confession — that  as  regards  the  re- 
ducing or  cancelling  that  arrear  of  legislation,  it  has  been  a work 
that  we  have  found  to  be,  thus  far  at  least,  beyond  our  power.  In 
1880,  when  we  had  but  half  a Session  to  dispose  of,  we  made,  I 
think  I will  not  say  a brilliant,  but  at  least  a respectable, 
beginning.  Since  that  time,  I am  free  to  confess,  our  progress  has 
been  exceedingly  small.  It  is  true  that  the  smallness  of  that 
progress  is  due  to  no  want  of  capacity  on  the  part  of  the  majority 
of  the  House  of  Commons.  It  has  been  due,  as  Lord  Granville 
has  so  admirably  shewn,  to  the  artful  development  of  a system  of 
obstruction,  and  to  the  arrival  of  a state  of  things  in  Ireland, 
perhaps  the  most  formidable  which  has  ever  marked  the  chequered 
history  of  that  country. 

With  respect  to  obstruction — not  under-estimating  the 
mischief,  but,  on  the  contrary,  believing  that  the  removal  of  it 
and  the  study  of  the  means  for  the  removal  of  it,  is  now  one  of 
the  capital  duties,  not  only  of  every  statesman,  but  of  every  man 
that  takes  an  interest  in  the  politics  and  institutions  of  his 
country — I will  boldly  say  its  removal  is  only  a question  of  time. 
The  greatness  of  the  subject  is  coming  rapidly  home  to  the 
minds  of  the  British  nation,  and  no  man  can  be  so  weak  as  to 
suppose  that  the  shallow  artifices — -for  shallow,  after  all,  they 
are — by  which  that  system  is  maintained,  will  either  delude  the 
penetration  or  baffle  the  strong  will  and  the  masculine  character 
of  the  people  of  these  countries.  Let  me  in  one  sentence  only 
endeavour  to  explain  the  facility  which  the  operators  in  that  art 
You  may  take  it  roughly  that  the  maximum  number  of 
hours  during  which  the  House  of  Commons  can  sit  in  the  year  is 
1,300.  You  have  650  members,  recollect,  and  the  consumption  of 
two  hours’  time  by  each  member  is  enough  to  absorb  the  whole 
time  of  the  House  of  Commons ; and  then  bear  in  mind  that 
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every  member  has  the  right  to  consume  not  two  hours  only,  but 
as  nn  ,ny  hours  as  he  pleases,  and  that  the  old  check 
upon  ho  abuse  of  that  liberty,  which  was  rough  and 
summa  :y,  but  effective  in  its  character,  and  which 

depend  3d  very  greatly  upon  the  disposition  of  members, 
to  mal  e a modest  submission  to  the  will  of  the  Assembly — that 
check,  Dwing,  not  to  diminished  authority  in  the  Assembly,  but, 

I am  afraid,  owing  to  some  diminution  of  modesty  in  the 
members,  is  now  perfectly  feeble  and  ineffective.  You  see 
readily  if,  in  a given  debate,  70  or  80  gentlemen  who  hardly  ever 
trouble  the  House  choose  to  say  that  their  conscience  makes  it 
necesse  ry  for  them  to  speak,  to  what  a lamentable  condition  the 
House  of  Commons,  as  a whole,  is  reduced,  and  how  crippled  it  is 
in  its  iieans  of  rendering  an  account  of  its  stewardship  to  the 

people  of  these  three  Kingdoms. 

Wo  have  had  also  a tremendous  demand  upon  parliamentary 
time  g 'owing  out  of  that  condition  of  Ireland  which  it  has  been  our 
f ortun'  j to  meet.  That  condition  of  Ireland  was,  likewise,  a threefold 
problen.  We  had  to  deal  with  a- refusal  of  rent — that  is  to  say, 
a refus  al  of  contract,  which  threatened  to  become  general  through- 
out tl  e country.  We  had  to  deal  with  a diffusion  of  discontent 
and  a jrarian  crime,  such  as  went  far  to  destroy  peace  and  the 
securi  ty  of  life  and  property.  We  had  also  to  deal  with  the 
unseei  i agency  of  secret  societies,  breaking  out  from  time  to  time 
in  th(  commission,  not  of  mere  offences  against  property,  but  in 
horrib  le,  shocking,  and  atrocious  crimes.  The  House  of  Commons 
has  eideavoured  to  deal  with  these  evils.  The  resistance  to 
rent,  ivhich  was  to  have  been  a national  and  universal  resist- 
ance, [ will  not  say  has  absolutely  ceased,  but  I will  say  has 
geners  -lly  ceased.  That,  Centlemen,  is  no  small  achievement  of 
your  Parliament,  as  you  will  the  better  understand  when  I 
remini  you  that  the  Duke  of  Wellington  officially  informed 
King  George  IV.  that,  if  the  Irish  people  generally  chose  to 
refuse  the  payment  of  rent,  there  was  no  resource  at  the 
commmd  of  the  Government  of  the  country  which  would 
enable  them  effectually  to  cope  with  such  a difficulty.  That 
wide  extension  of  agrarian  crime  of  which  I spoke  has  been 
reduced,  I am  thankful  to  say,  to  a proportion  which  I may 
call  o:  le-sixth  of  what  it  was — a reduction  such  as  entirely  to  alter 
its  character,  and  to  leave  the  ordinary  operations  of  social 
life  a s generally  undisturbed  as  they  are  in  ordinary  civilised 

count  :ies. 
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With  regard  to  secret  societies,  I hope  you  will  not  think  that 
there  has  been,  or  that  there  is,  any  want  of  energy  or  efficiency 
in  carrying  on  the  war  against  these  pestilent  and  most  demoralis- 
ing agencies.  I sorrowfully  admit  that  even  for  these  societies  it 
may,  with  some  truth,  be  urged  that  they  are  an  extreme  growth 
of  the  disease  for  the  original  production  of  which  abuses  and  mis- 
government  in  other  days  may  have  been  responsible,  and  for  this 
reason  it  is  our  duty  to  take  care  that  no  secret  societies  and  no 
prevalence  of  crime  shall  induce  us  to  deal  out  anything  else  than 
full  equity  and  justice  upon  every  public  question  as  it  emerges 
to  the  whole  people  of  Ireland  in  common  with  the  other  portions 
of  the  United  Kingdom.  So  then,  if  I am  compelled  to  confess 
to  you  with  shame — if  not  with  shame,  at  least,  with  extreme 
pain — that  the  work  of  legislation  on  which  your  hearts  and 
minds  are  set  has  been  sadly  impeded,  and  if  I point  out  to 
you  what  has  happened  in  Ireland,  you  will  see  that  the  time 
otherwise  occupied  has  not  been  wasted  in  any  idle  shows,  but 
that  we  have  applied  ourselves,  and  that  Parliament  has  applied 
its  resources,  with  effect  in  vindication  of  the  first  principles  of 
civilised  society,  the  maintenance  of  that  order  which  is  alike 
essential  to  the  highest  and  the  lowest  in  the  land. 

My  Lords  and  Gentlemen,  the  second  branch  of  that  great 
threefold  problem  that  was  before  us  in  1880  embraced  what 
perhaps  constituted  the  largest  material  of  discussion  during 
the  General  Election,  viz.,  the  difficulties,  the  distractions, 
the  anxieties  in  which  we  had  come  to  be  involved  in 
almost  every  quarter  of  the  world.  As  to  some  of  these 
matters  I boldly  affirm  that  we  are  in  a condition  to  render 
something  in  the  nature  of  a satisfactory  account.  We 
found  unsettled,  under  the  Treaty  of  Berlin,  territorial 
questions  each  of  which,  as  long  as  it  remained  open, 
was  a menace  to  the  peace  of  Europe,  because  any  one 
of  them  might,  in  conjunction  with  the  rivalry  and  the 
separate  interests  of  the  several  Powers,  at  any  moment  develope 
itself  into  a cause  of  general  disturbance  in  the  East.  Tho 
frontier  of  Montenegro  was  one  of  those  questions  commanding 
the  interests  of  the  whole  Slavonic  race.  That  question,  by  the 
skill  and  patience  of  my  noble  friend  in  the  chair  and  of  my 
right  hon.  friend  the  member  for  Bipon,  has  been  satisfactorily 
adjusted,  and  no  longer  constitutes  a danger  to  peace.  The  same 
thing  is  true  of  the  frontier  of  Greece.  Both  those  questions 
were  found  by  us  either  stagnant  or  in  retrogression  and  without 
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thehopoof  advance;  both  of  them,  I am  thankful  to  say,  have 
been  settled,  and  are,  as  far  as  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  is  concerned, 
disposed  of.  I do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  whole  problem 
of  the  Turkish  Empire  is  solved.  In  other  directions  there  are 
two  painful  facts  which  would  contradict  me  were  I to  make 
so  rash  an  assertion  ; but  I say  that  the  two  most  important 
matters  on  which  we  gave  engagements  to  the  people  of  Europe 
are  nov  to  be  remembered  with  the  satisfactory  reflection  that 
those  er  gasrements  have  been  redeemed.  We  found,  likewise,  a state 
of  thinj  s in  Afghanistan  in  which  a foreign  yoke  was  keeping 
down  tl  e people  of  the  country,  and  in  which  our  agency  had 
broken  ip  into  fragments  a people  whose  unity  is  under  no  cir- 
cumstar  ces  too  easy  to  maintain,  even  when  not  interfered  with 
from  wi  bhout.  And  this  we  did,  at  the  expense,  not  of  the  British 
Excheq’  ler,  but  at  the  expense  of  the  Exchequer  of  India,  by 
keeping  65,000  men  either  in  Afghanistan  or  on  the  frontiers  in 
its  neig]  ibourhood.  The  foreigner — though  that  foreigner  is  an 
English  nan,  I regard  it  with  even  greater  satisfaction  than  if  it 
were  so:  ne  other  foreigner — has  gone  out  of  Afghanistan,  and 
instead  of  having  in  that  country,  and  on  the  frontier,  65,000 


men  of  our  Indian  Army,  25,000 — not  in  Afghanistan,  but  on 
the  fror  tier — is  now  the  figure  corresponding  with  the  larger 

figure  t.  lat  I just  named  to  you. 

My  Lords  and  Gentlemen,  there  are  two  other  subjects 
of  whic  ti  I cannot  speak  with  the  same  unqualified  satisfaction. 
I meai  the  condition  of  things  in  South  Africa  and  the 
difficult  charge  that  we  have  taken  upon  ourselves  in  Egypt  ; 
but  this  I will  boldly  say,  that  both  in  the  one  case  and  in 
the  otter,  that  which  we  have  been  endeavouring  to  do  is 
to  mak}  the  best  of  positions  which  we  found  established, 
and  of  materials  which  it  was  difficult  indeed  to  turn  to 
good  a(  count.  If  it  be  true  that  something  of  uncertainty,  and 
oven  of  local  and  minor  disturbance,  may  still  be  discerned  in 
the  con  iition  of  South  Africa,  at  least  we  have  escaped  that 
great  ai  id  most  formidable  danger  which  was  near  at  hand — the 
danger  of  an  armed  conflict  with  the  majority  of  the  white 
inhabitants  of  that  country,  a race  who  are  our  brothers  in 
religion  and  civilisation,  and  who  are  perhaps  not  altogether 
inferior  to  our  race  in  determination  and  tenacity  of  character.  In 
Egypt- -I  need  not  go  back  at  this  moment  to  any  consolatory 
reflectk  ns,but  I will  only  say  that  we  have  a difficult  work  in  hand, 
and  tha  b we  are  sure  that  we  shall  have  the  support  of  the  people 
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of  this  country  in  discharging  it.  We  are  all  the  more  confident 
upon  that  subject,  because  we  cannot  fail  to  observe  that  the  tone 
of  European  opinion,  and  the  moral  force  we  derive  from  its 
favourable  condition,  forms  a feature  in  the  case  most  satis- 
factory to  our  own  minds  and  most  encouraging  to  our  hopes. 

Well,  my  Lords  and  Gentlemen,  I have  detained  you  long; 
but  I have  another  demand  to  make  upon  your  patience.  I said 
that  the  problem  which  we  had  to  face  in  1880  was  a threefold 
problem,  and  there  yet  remains  the  untouched  question  of  finance. 
It  is  very  hard  to  administer  to  you  a financial  entertainment 
after  the  entertainment  you  have  just  been  enjoying.  Yet  you 
will  have  observed  that  there  is  a great  deal  of  loud  vaunting  on 
this  subject.  This  loud  vaunting  has  been  going  on,  with  immense 
satisfaction  to  those  who  belong  to  the  other  Party,  in  every 
provincial  gathering  of  ^hat  Party.  When  my  right  lion,  friend 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  came  to  the  table  of 
the  House  of  Commons  and  produced  his  figures,  which 
turned  inside  out  the  whole  of  what  had  formerly  been  palmed 
upon  the  country  at  those  provincial  gatherings,  there  was 
a terribly  downcast  appearance  in  certain  quarters ; and  I must 
say  that  I do  not  think  that  they  themselves  believe  they 
succeeded  in  their  parliamentary  discussion  in  shaking  a single 
important  position  taken  up  by  my  right  hon.  friend.  But 
if  Mr.  Childers’  manner  of  presenting  this  subject  was  not 
agreeable  to  the  Conservative  Party,  perhaps  they  may  be 
better  pleased  with  some  other  manner  of  presenting  it.  At 
any  rate,  I should  wish  to  give  them  a chance.  While 

keeping  within  the  bounds  of  something  like  moderation,  so 
far  as  you  are  concerned,  I will  present  to  you  some  very 
summary  figures.  I will  tell  you  with  confidence  that  they 
are  the  result  of  careful  inquiry,  and  that  I believe  you  will 
be  safe  if  you  place  your  reliance  upon  them.  There  are  three 
matters  of  most  importance  with  regard  to  our  finance.  One  of 
them  is  the  amount  of  your  expenditure,  the  second  is  the  move- 
ment of  your  expenditure  upwards  or  downwards,  the  third  of 
them  is  the  squaring  of  the  accounts.  Though  I believe 

that  both  my  noble  friend  near  me  and  myself  were  bred  in 
schools  of  strict  economy  such  as  are  now  out  of  fashion,  yet  I 
will  presume  to  say — I hope  without  relaxing  your  financial 
morality — that  the  expenditure  of  a few  millions,  more  or  less, 
though  very  important,  yet  is  less  important  than  the  principle  of 
paying  your  way,  and  of  maintaining  strict  financial  order. 
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I s ssure  you,  1 have  spent  as  many  hours  in  trying  to  put 
sometl  ing  before  you  that  is  authentic,  and  that  is  easily  remem- 
bered, as  I hope  it  will  take  me  minutes  to  state  it.  I com- 
pare generally  in  the  lump,  escaping  from  details,  the  expendi- 
ture oi  the  last  three  years  of  the  late  Government  with  the  three 
years  (>f  our  Government.  Now,  do  not  be  alarmed  at  the  first 
figures  I lay  before  you,  because  I admit  their  sound  is  not  so 
musica  1,  if  I may  say  so,  as  what  will  follow.  If  you  look  to 
the  gross  expenditure  of  the  years  1877  to  1880,  and  add  the 
figures  together,  you  will  find  they  come  to  253^  millions  nearly. 
If  you  come  to  our  three  years  from  1880  to  IMarch  31st,  1883, 
you  wi  11  find  they  amount  to  259  millions,  so  that  upon  that 
showir  g there  is  a balance  against  us — an  excess  in  our  ex- 
penditire  of  X5, 700,000.  This  statement  constitutes  the  whole 
of  the  capital  on  which  our  Conservative  friends  have  been  trad- 
ing in  ill  their  assemblages  throughout  the  country.  Now,  let  us  see 
what  A re  can  make  of  it  by  a little  closer  examination.  I told 
you  th  it  we  start  with  an  adverse  balance  of  £5,700,000  against 
us  on  ' he  three  years.  The  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  deduct  the 
expens  e of  collection,  because  our  establishments  of  service,  which 
are  nc  t really  establishments  of  taxation,  are  in  rapid  growth, 
and  the  inclusion  of  those  figures  only  darkens  the  question. 
That  s my  impression,  and  I deduct,  therefore,  first,  the 
expenses  of  collection.  When  that  has  been  done,  the  three 
years  of  the  late  Government  shew  an  expenditure  of 
£229,(193,000  ; ours  shew  an  expenditure,  still  in  excess  of  theirs, 
of  £233,448,000.  So  there  is  a balance  against  us  still,  but  that 
balanc  i is  reduced  from  £5,700,000  to  £3,755,000.  But  now  I 
entrea ; you  to  accompany  me  rather  further  onwards  in  this  pro- 
cess. ] want  to  find  how  much  of  the  expenditure  in  each  case 
consisted  in  the  payment  of  debt.  By  the  necessary  rules 
of  ou]  financial  statistics  the  payment  of  debt  appears  as 
expenc  iture — but  you  know  perfectly  well  that  if  a man  spends 
£10,000  in  a given  year,  and  in  that  year  pays  off  £20,000  of 
debt,  1 is  expenditure  is  really  £10,000,  and  not  £30,000,  because 
he  is  o >20,000  richer  by  the  paying  off  of  so  much  debt.  I will 
not  ei  ter  into  detail  ; but  I can  only  tell  you  that  these 
figures  are  carefully  made  up  with  every  just  allowance, 
and  I find  this,  that  in  the  payment  of  debt  the  two 
parties  stand  thus  : In  the  three  last  years  of  the  late 
Goveri  ment  the  real  payment  of  debt  was  something  under 
£8,00(,000 — it  was  £7,987,000;  in  the  three  years  of  our 
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Government  the  real  payment  of  debt  was  £20,448,000 ; so,  at 
least,  in  this  comparison  we  have  turned  the  corner,  because, 
while  their  total  expenditure  is  reduced  to  £221,700,000,  our 
total  expenditure  is  reduced  to  £213,000,000  ; or,  instead  of 
having  a balance  against  us,  we  have  a balance  in  our  favour  of 
£8,700,000.  But,  my  Lords  and  Gentlemen,  unless  you  are  tired 
and  utterly  exhausted,  I have  not  done  yet,  for  I have  two  more 
items  to  give  you.  We  have  made  repayments  to  India,  in  round 
numbers,  of  £3,000,000,  which  we  thought  a just  and  equitable 
satisfaction  to  that  country  in  respect  of  the  enormous  burdens 
that  had  been  needlessly  and  mischievously  laid  on  it  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Afghan  war.  By  that  deduction  our  £213,000,000  is 
reduced  to  £210,000,000  ; and  now  the  balance  in  our  favour, 
which  is  quietly  growing,  has  reached  the  point  of  £11,700,000. 

My  next  point  is  no  longer  a matter  of  fact ; it  is  a 
matter  of  argument,  but  it  is  an  argument  which  we  confidently 
maintain.  We  say  that  our  charges  in  South  Africa  and  our  war 
charges  in  Egypt  have  been  charges  which  we  have  incurred 
entirely  and  exclusively  in  our  endeavours  to  deal  with  a state  of 
hard  and  perplexing  facts  that  the  late  Government  handed  over 
to  us.  It  was  not  our  invention  that  constituted  the  Dual  Control  in 
Egypt ; it  was  not  pur  invention  that  annexed  the  Transvaal,  the 
Transvaal  was  annexed  on  the  declaration  that  it  was  only  to  be 
annexed  if  the  people  were  willing,  whereas  out  of  the  8,000  adults 
who  were  European  citizens  of  the  Transvaal,  7,000  or  7,500 
declared  by  their  signatures  their  determined  opposition  to  the 
measure.  Now,  gentlemen,  I make  an  admission.  Our  opponents 
meet  this  part  of  the  case  by  saying  it  is  all  because  we  have  so 
abominably  mismanaged  these  affairs.  Of  course  it  is.  We 
abominably  mismanage  everything,  and  everything  that  is  trans- 
acted by  them  is,  on  the  contrary,  despatched  in  the  shortest 
time,  in  the  most  perfect  manner,  and  on  the  most  favourable 
terms.  But  be  that  as  it  may,  why  did  they  give  us  these  things 
to  mismanage  1 If  the  facts  I have  stated  had  not  existed,  if  the 
late  Government  had  not  gone  out  of  their  way  to  annex  the  Trans- 
vaal, if  they  had  not  made  the  Dual  Control  in  Egypt  with  all 
that  was  behind  the  scenes  at  that  time— of  which  you  are  per- 
haps not  fully  apprised — why  then  we  should  have  had  no  oppor- 
tunity of  mismanaging ; and,  therefore,  I do  not  admit  the  charge 
of  mismanagement  in  the  same  unqualified  way  in  which  it  is 
stated  on  the  other  side.  I at  least  fairly  tell  you  I set  down 
to  the  account  of  the  late  Government,  besides  the  charges  I 
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have  a ready  carried  over  from  us  to  them  as  part  of  their 
expend:  ture,  and  not  ours,  the  charges  in  the  Transvaal  and  the 
charges  in  Egypt.  I deduct  them  from  our  total.  These  charges 
are  for  :he  Transvaal,  £2,564,000  ; for  Egypt,  £3,896,000,  or  a 
total  of  £6,460,000.  Now,  I give  you  simply  the  round  numbers. 
In  this  way  our  210  millions  are  reduced  to  203|  millions.  Their 
figures  stand  where  they  were,  for  I have  not  put  down  the 
Egyptif  n and  the  Transvaal  charges  in  their  account,  which  I 
might  very  fairly  have  done.  I have  only  taken  them 
out  of  our  account.  Our  account  thereby  stands  at  203| 
millions,  against  their  221^  millions,  or  a balance  in  our 
favour  Dn  the  three  years  in  managing  the  expenditure  of  the 
country  of  18  millions,  as  compared  with  theirs. 

My  Lords  and  Gentlemen,  I am  not  pi’esenting  to  you 
this  as  : i satisfactory  state  of  things.  Pray,  bear  that  in  mind. 
It  is  all  very  well  to  say  that  there  is  no  use  in  shewing 
that  th}  other  people  were  worse  than  you  are.  I affirm 
there  i;!  use  in  shewing  it,  because,  if  you  think  fit  to  dis- 
pense with  our  services,  you  must  fall  back  upon 
theirs,  ind,  consequently,  it  is  most  material  to  consider  not 
only  wliether  we  soar  to  the  heights  of  financial  virtue,  but 
whethei  they  are  deeper  than  we  are  in  the  abyss  of  financial 
mire.  Two  minutes  will  dispose  of  the  rest  of  what  I have  to 
say  on  :hat  subject.  I have  computed — and  I must  ask  you  to 
take  the  computation  on  faith,  for  I tell  you  it  is  trustworthy, 
and  wil  bear  examination,  provided  that  examination  be  com- 
prehenswe  and  careful — the  rate  at  which  the  expenditure  of 
the  country  during  the  last  25  years  has  grown  under  Con- 
servative and  under  Liberal  Administrations.  It  is  admitted 
that  it  ] las  increased  upon  the  whole.  Nay,  more,  to  some  ex- 
tent it  has  properly  increased  upon  the  whole  ; but  the  case 
stands  t lius  ; The  Tory  Party  have  been  in  office  for  nine  out  of 
25  years  ..  In  that  time  they  have  increased  the  expenditure  by 
£14,23^,000,  which  you  will  find  to  be  very  nearly  at  the  rate 
of  £1,600,000  a year.  The  Liberal  Party  have  been  in  office  for 
16  years  out  of  the  25.  In  the  16  years  they  hav^e  increased  the 
expendi  ;ure  £10,679,000,  or  their  increase  has  been  at  the  rate 
of  aboi.t  £760,000  a year,  or  less  than  half  the  rate  of 
increase  under  the  Tory  Government.  One  word  more  upon 
squaring  the  account,  and  I have  done,  I shall  never  forget 
the  impressive  teaching  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  who  led  the  Con- 
servativ}  Party  40  years  ago,  and  who  gave  to  it  and  its 
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proceedings  a colour  totally  distinct  and  different  from  that  which 
they  now  bear.  I allude  to  the  teachings  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  on 
the  subject  of  the  balance  between  income  and  expenditure.  The 
other  matters  are  important  but  secondary.  This  lies  at  the  root 
of  everything.  It  is  not  from  mere  extravagance,  but  it  is  from 
disregarding  the  balance  between  income  and  expenditure  that 
those  cases  of  financial  confusion  have  arisen  in  different  countries 
which  have  found  their  upshot  in  revolution  and  ruin.  So  long 
as  you  keep  your  income  up  to  your  expenditure,  and  the  people 
pay  their  way,  in  a country  like  this,  if  they  find  the  burden  too 
heavy,  they  will  take  care  that  you  reduce  expenditure.  Therefore, 
this  is  the  real  test  and  real  safeguard,  and  the  true  corner  stone 
of  all  sound  finance.  I will  tell  you  exactly  how  this  matter 
stands,  and  any  one  may  verify  this  for  himself  in  five  minutes  by 
turning  to  the  useful  book  which  is  called  the  “ Fifteen  Years’ 
Statistical  Abstract.”  In  25  years,  as  I said  before,  the  Tory 
Party  have  been  nine  years  in  office.  They  have  had  surpluses  of 
income  over  expenditure  in  four  years,  and  they  have  had 
surpluses  of  expenditure  over  income  in  five  years.  The  amount 
of  these  surpluses  of  income  over  expenditure  was  £2,354,000;  the 
amount  of  their  deficits — their  surpluses  of  expenditure  over 
income,  though  only  five  in  number,  was  £11,787,000,  so  that 
they  did  less  than  meet  the  annual  charge  of  the  country  by  the 
annual  provision  which  they  made,  by  the  sum  of  £9,433,000.  I 
am  glad  to  say  I present  to  you  a different  account  on  the 
other  side  of  the  page.  Liberal  Governments  have  been  16 
years  in  office,  and  out  of  that  16  years  they  had  two  years 
of  deficits.  I am  sorry  to  say  I was  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer myself  in  both,  and  the  two  deficits  amounted  to 


£3,950,000;  but  then  they  had  surpluses  in  14  years.  The  amount 
of  their  surpluses  was  £32,768,000,  so  that  there  was  an  excess 
of  surpluses  over  deficits  of  £28,818,000,  instead  of  an  excess 
of  deficits  over  surpluses  of  £9,433,000. 

Now,  my  Lords  and  Gentlemen,  knowing,  as  I have  said,  that 
the  statements  of  Mr.  Childers  could  not  be  shaken,  I wished  to 
present  the  subject  in  this  varied  form,  in  order  that  we  may  see 
whether  greater  comfort  and  consolation  are  derived  from  it,  and 
whether  these  figures  which  I have  given  you,  and  on  which  you 
may  rely,  will  form  a better  text  for  Conservative  commentators  at 
their  meetings  throughout  the  country.  I am  afraid  it  will  be 
? the  old  story  of  the  drummer  and  the  soldier — the  drummer  who, 

I when  he  hits  high,  and  finds  the  man  does  not  like  it,  endeavours 
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to  please  him  by  hitting  low,  but  he  totally  fails  in  the  effort. 
Hit  hig  1,  or  hit  low,  tlie  result  is  that  the  back  undergoes  fearful 
castigat  on — and  here  you  must  remember  it  is  the  Conservative 
back — £ nd  proportionate  complaint  arises.  Now  I have  presented 
to  you,  in  a very  summary  outline,  a statement  which  I hope 
may  sui  &ce  to  shew  that  if  we  have  fallen  greatly  short  in  our 
duty,  i ' we  have  fallen  also  greatly  short  in  our  hopes  and 
our  des:  res,  yet  we  have  not  been  altogether  idle  or  uninindful  of 
the  woi  ds  which  we  spoke  during  the  contest  that  preceded  the 
election  of  1880.  I return,  then,  to  the  point  from  which  I 
set  oui.  I congratulate  you,  the  members  of  this  Club,  on 
your  assemblage  here,  and  I believe  that  you  are  the  repre- 
sentatb  es,  not  exclusively,  but  in  a higher  degree  tlian  those 
of  any  other  political  complexion,  of  the  people  of  hjiigland. 
Furthe ',  my  Lords  and  Gentlemen,  I will  look  for  one 
momen  , into  the  future.  I speak  in  the  evening  of  my  life. 
I have  little  of  what  is  selfish  that  can  influence  my  forecast 
of  the  days  and  years  to  come.  But  with  that  position 
approac  hing  to  impartiality,  if  not  completely  attaining  to  it, 
I vent  ire  to  say  to  you  it  is  my  firm  hoj»e,  and  not  only 
hope,  but  expectation,  that  the  Liberal  Party — if  in  the  future, 
as  heretofore,  it  continues  to  combine  habits  of  prudence  and 
revererce  with  a firm  faith  in  its  principles  of  justice  and  of 
freedon  i — will  long  continue  to  be,  what  for  the  last  half-century 
it  has  leen,  the  favoured  organ  of  this  great  nation,  and  will 
principilly  sway  the  destinies  of  the  magnificent  Empire  which 
you  hjve  received  in  trust  from  your  forefathers,  and  which 
you  ho  d for  the  benefit  of  future  generations. 
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Atapuolic  meeting,  held  in  the  Westminster  Palace  Hotel,  on  November  17th, 
1882,  undei  the  presidency  of  the  JCarl  of  Northbrook,  G.C.S.I.,  it  was  resolved  on  the 
motion  of  Gie  Marquis  of  Hartington,  “That  a Club  be  established  in  London  for 
“furthering  the  interests  of  the  Liberal  cause,  to  be  called  the  ‘National  Liberal 
“Club,’  a1  which  Liberals  throughout  the  kingdom  may  obtain  every  Club  comfort 
“and  adva ntage,  and  where  they  may  meet  in  friendly  intercourse  to  exchange  infer-  . 
“mation  £nd  views.”  All  sections  of  the  Liberal  party  were  represented  at  this 
gathering.  The  speakers  comprised  such  representative  Liberals  as  the  Earl  of  Derby, 
SirWillian  Harcourt,  Lord  Monson,  Sir  Henry  James,M.P.,  Mr.  Samuel  Morley,M.P., 
Mr.  W.  S.  Caine,  M.P.,  Mr.  A.  G.  Symonds  (Secretary  of  the  National  Refomi 
Union),  Mr.  Errington.  M.P.,  Mr.  Latham  (President  of  the  Mid-Cheshire  Liberal 
Associatio  0,  Professor  Thorold  Rogers,  M.P.,  Mr.  Herbert  Gladstone,  M.P.,  Mr.  G. 
W.  E.  Russell,  M.P.,  Mr.  Leng  (of  Dundee),  Mr.  H.  H.  Fowler,  M.P.,  and  Mr. 
Bryce,  M.  ?.,  while  the  audience  consisted  of  leading  Liberals  from  all  parts  of  the 
country,  indefatigable  labours  had  been  carried  on  by  a small  committee  for  some 
months,  particularly  in  the  direction  of  ascertaining  whether  a Club  on  the  basis 
suggested  vas  needed.  The  proof  that  the  Committee  had  not  taken  action  too  early 
was  shewi  in  the  large  number  of  applications  for  membership,  which,  after  the  meet- 
ing in  No\  ember,  poured  in  from  all  parts  of  the  country.  Success,  of  a kind  and  to 
an  extent  ■ inexampled  in  the  history  of  Clubs,  was  achieved.  When  the  list  of  original 
members  v as  closed,  in  the  first  week  of  January,  1883,  over  two  thousand  five  hundred 
members  liad  been  registered.  In  that  membership  between  five  and  six  hundred 
towns  and  other  places  in  the  United  Kingdom  were  represented : niore  than  four 
hundred  ( f the  members  were  officials  connected  with  Liberal  organisations  in  the 
Provinces.  There  are  now  (July,  1883)  four  thousand  members.  Many  Liberal 
Clubs  and  Associations  are  affiliated  with  the  Club.  Among  these  are  the  Scottish 
Liberal  Clab,  Edinburgh,  the  Manchester  Reform  Club,  the  I.eeds  Liberal  Association, 
the  Glouc3ster  Liberal  Association,  the  Nottingham  Liberal  Union,  the  Borough 
of  Chelsei  Liberal  Association,  the  East  Somerset  Liberal  Association,  the  East 
Devon  liberal  Association,  the  Plymouth  and  Western  Counties  Liberal 
Club,  the  Swansea  Liberal  Association,  the  Exmouth  Liberal  Association, 
others.  The  Club  was  inaugurated  by  a banquet  held  on  May  2nd,  in  the 
Royal  Ac  uarium,  Westminster,  over  which  Earl  Granville  presided.  The  President 
of  the  C ub  attended.  The  speakers  included  Mr.  Gladstone,  Lord  Granville, 

the  Earl  of  Rosebery,  Mr.  John  Morley,  M.P.,  and  Mr.  Arthur  J.  Williams. 

Nearly  ni  leteen  hundred  members  were  present.  i • j 

A ten  iporary  Club-House  of  a spacious  and  convenient  character  has  been  obtained ; 
it  is  situa  ;ed  at  the  corner  of  Northumberland  Avenue  and  Charing  Cross,  looking 
into  Trafs  Igar  Square.  Five  floors  are  placed  at  the  service  of  members— Firsi  Fhor : 
Reading  a ad  Writing  Rooms  (3),  Library,  Reception  Room  for  strangers  ; Second  Flooi\- 
Grill  Roo  n and  (4)  Dining  Rooms  ; Third  Floor : Billiard  Rooms,  Smoking  Rooms, 
Card  Ro(m;  Fourth  Floor:  Country  Members’ Bedrooms  ; Fifth  Floor ; Kitchens, 
Store  Roc  ms,  &c.  Several  Rooms  on  the  ground  floor  and  basement  are  also  included 
in  the  pre  nises  secured. 


TERMS  OF  MEMBERSHIP. 

Cand  dates  for  membership  must  be  proposed  and  seconded  by  two  members  of 
the  Club. 

LIFE  MEMBERS. 

The  1 ayinent  of  £50  entitles  a member  to  all  the  privileges  of  membership  during 

lii'«  life 

TOWN  MEMBERS. 


Mem  lers  who  have  a permanent  residence  within  ten  miles  from  Charing  Cross 
will  be  Ti  >wn  members.  Every  Toivn  member  will  pay  an  entrance  fee  of  £G,  and  an 
annual  su  bscription  of  £4,  unless  he  is  a member  of  another  social  Club  in  London 
the  annu£  1 subscription  to  which  is  not  less  than  £5  ; in  which  case  he  wall  pay  no 
entrance  fee.  The  question  as  to  what  constitutes  a permanent  residence  shall  be 
decided  b f the  General  Conunittee. 

COUNTRY  MEMBERS. 

Mem  jers  who  have  no  permanent  residence  within  ten  miles  of  the  Club  will  be 
Country  i aembers.  Every  Country  member  will  pay  an  annual  subscription  of  £2,  and 
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